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FOREWORD 


he manuscript 
which forms this book was 
sent me recently by a n archi- 
tect friend. While altering an old 
Philadelphia house, workmen on- 
covered a small chamber beneath a 
bedroom hearthstone. This tiny 
room, tor such it appeared to bo. 
was about eighteen inches square. 

It contained various small articles 
of furniture, all of' the Colonial 
Period. In one of these, a secretary 
desk, was found a manuscript 
book, the leaves of which, about 
the rize of postage stamps, were 
covered with minute writing. 

With the aid of a powerful 
reading-glass my friend managed 
to decipher the story which follows. 

Scarce able to believe that 
such a remarkable document could 
be other than some ancient hoax, 
he sent it to various authorities for 
their opinions, 

Scientists of the Brown soni an 
Institute have assured him that 
their analyses of the paper and ink 
prove them definitely to he of 
Early American manufacture, and 


that the writing was most 
certainly done with a quill 
pen of that period, 

‘ More startling still was 
the report from officials 
of the National Museum of Natural 
History, stating that, incredible as 
it. might seem, there could be no 
possible doubt that the handwrit- 
ing was that of— a mouse! 

So without attempting any ex- 
pi aim Lion, with only a few minor 
corrections of spoiling and gram- 
mar, and the addition of some 
drawings, I give you Amos’ story in 
liis own words. 

I am aware that his account of 
Franklin’s career differs in many 
respects from the accounts of later 
historians. This I cannot explain 
hut it seems reasonable to believe 
that statements made by one who 
lived on terms of such intimacy 
with ibis great man should be 
more trustworthy than those writ- 
ten by later scholars. 

ROBERT LAWSON 
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Had they naked me, 1 could 
have told them. It was ME. 

For many years J was his clos- 
est. Friend and adviser and, if I do 
say it, was in great part responsible 
for his success and fame. 

Not that 1 wish to claim too 
much: I simply hope to see justice 
done, credit given where credit is 
due, and that’s to me — mostly. 

Ben was undoubtedly a splen- 
did fellow, a great man, a patriot 
and all that; but he was undeniably 
stupid at times, and had it not been 


Chinee the recent death of my 
lamented friend and patron Ben 
Franklin, many so-called historians 
have attempted to write accounts of 
his life and his achievements. Most 
of these arc wrong in so many re- 
spects that I Teel the Lime has now 
come for mo to take pen in paw 
and set things right. 

All of these ill-informed scrib- 
blers seem astonished at Ben’s great 
fund of information, at his brilliant 
decisions, at his seeming knowledge 
of all that went on about him. 




for me — well, here's the true story, 
and you can judge for yourself. 

9 

y.s was the oldest of twenty- 
six children. My parents, in nam- 
ing us, word right through the 
alphabet. I, being first, was Amos, 
the others went along through 
Bath ah aba, Claude, Daniel— and 
so forth down Lo the babies: 
Xenophon, Ysobel, and Zen as. 

We lived in the vestry of Old 
Christ Church on Second Street, in 
Philadelphia — behind the paneling. 
With that number of mouths to lecd 
we were, naturally, not a very pros- 
perous family. In fact we were really 
quite poor— as poor as church-mice. 

But it was not until the Hard 
Winter of 1745 that things really be- 
came desperate. That was a winter 
long to be remembered for its sever- 
ity, and night after night my poor 
father would come in tired and wet 
with his little sack practically empty. 


We were driven to eating 
prayer-books, and when those gave 
out we took to the Minister's ser- 
mons. Thai was, for me, the final 
straw. The prayer-books were 
tough, but those sermons! 

Being the oldest, it seemed fit- 
ting that I should go out into the 
world and make my own way. 
Perhaps I could in some way help 
the others. At. least, it left one less 
to he provided for, 

So, saying farewell to all of 
them — my mother and father and 
all the children from Bathsheba 
to Zen as- I set forth on the cold- 
est, windiest night of a cold and 
windy winter. 

Little did J dream, at that mo- 
ment, of all the strange people and 
experiences I should encounter be- 
fore ever I returned to that little 
vestry home! All 1 thought of were 
my cold paws, my empty stomach — 
and those sermons. 





must have bo come slightly deliri- 
ous, The first thing I remember 
clearly was being in a kitchen and 
smelling CHEESE! It didn't take 
long to find it; it was only a bit of 
rind and fairly dry. but. bow I atef 
Refreshed by this, my first real 
men l in many a day, 1 began In ex- 
plore the house. It was painfully 
bare; dean, but bare. Very little 
furniture, and that all hard and 
shiny; no soft things, or dusty cor- 
ners where a chap could curl up 


and have a good warm nap. U was 
cold too. almost us cold as outdoors. 

Upstairs were two rooms. One 
was dark, and from it came the 
sound of snoring; the other had a 
light, and the sound of sneezing. 1 
chose the sneezy one. 

In a large chair dose to the 
fireplace sat a short, thick, round- 
faced man, trying to write by the 



light, of n candle. Every few mo- 
ments lie would sneeze, and his 
square-ri mined glasses would fly 
oil: Reaching for these he would 
drop his pen: by the time he (bund 
that and got settled to write, the 
candle would flicker from the 
draught; when that calmed down, 
the sneezing would start again, and 
so it went. He was not accomplish- 
ing much in the way of writing. 

f) 

V ! course [ recognized him. 
Everyone in Philadelphia knew the 
great Doctor Benjamin Franklin, 
scientist, inventor, printer, editor, 
author, soldier, statesman and 
philosopher. 

He didn't Look great or famous 
that night, though, he just looked 
cold — and a hit silly. 

He was wrapped in a sort of 
dressing-gown, with a dirty fur col- 
lar: and on his head was perched 
an odd-looking fur cap. 

The cap interested me, for 1 
was still chilled to the hone — and 
this room was just as bleak as the 
rest of the house. II. was a rather 
disreputable -looking affair, that 
cap: but in one side of it I had 
spied a hole — just, about, my size. 

Up the back of the chair I 
went, and under cover of the next 
fit of sneezes, in 1 slid. What a 


cozy place that was! Plenty of room 
to move about a bit; just enough 
air; such soft fur. and such 
warmth! 

“Here," said I In myself, “is mv 
home. No more cold streets, or cel- 
lars, or vestries. HERE I stay." 

At the moment, of course. I 
never realized how true this was 
to prove. All I realized was that I 
was warm, well fed and— oh. so 
sleepy] 

And so to bed. 
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WE INVENT THE FRANKLIN STOVE 
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slept late the next morn- 
ing. Wien I woke my fur-cap home 
was hanging on the bedpost, and 1 
in it. 

Dr. Franklin was again 
crouched over the fire attempting 
to write, between fits of sneezing 
and g! as sea-hunting. The lire, what 


there was of it, was smoking, and 
the room was as cold as ever, 

‘"Not. wishing to be critical—” 

I said. “But, perhaps* a bit of wood 
on that smoky ember that you 
seem to consider a fire might — ” 
“WASTE NOT, WANT NOT," 
said he, severe, and went on writing. 



“Well, just suppose,” I said, 
"just suppose you spend two or 


three weeks in bed with pew ma- 
nia— would that be a waste or 
“It would be," said he, putting 
on a log: “whatever your name 
might be.” 

“Amos,” said I. , . . “And then 
the re’ d be doctors’ bills — ■” 


"HILLS!” said ho, shuddering, 
and put on two more logs, quick. 
The fire blazed up then, and the 




‘‘Dr, Franklin,” I said, “that 
fi replace is all wrong.” 

“You might call me Ren -just 
plain Ben.” said he, , . . “What’s 
wrong with it?” 

“Well, for one thing, most, of the 
hear, goes up the chimney. And for 
another, you can’t get around it. 
Now, outside our church there used 
to be a Hot-chestnut Man. Some- 
times. when business was rushing, 
he'd drop a chestnut. Pop was al- 
ways on the look-out. and almost be- 
fore it touched the ground he’d have 
it in his sack- -and down to the 
vestry with it. There he’d put it in 
Hie middle of the floor— and we’d all 
gather round for the warmth. 

“Twenty-eight of us it would 
heat, and the room as well. It was 
ail because it was OUT IN THE 
OPEN, not stuck in a hole in the 
wall like that fireplace,” 

“Amos," he interrupts, excited, 
“there’s an idea there! Hut we 
couldn’t move the fire ouL into the 
middle of the room.” 

“We could if Lhere were some- 
thing to put it in. iron or some- 
thing." 

"Hut the smoke?” he objected. 
“PIPE,” said L and curled up 
for another nap. 
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, ^ \ didn’t, get it, though. 

Bt'ii rushed off downstairs, 
came back with a great armful 
of junk, dumped it on 
the floor t-md was of! 
for more, No one could 
have slept, not. even a dorm o use 
After a few trips ho had a big pile 
nf' things there. There were scraps 
of iron, tin and wire. There were 
a couple of old wart rung- pans, an 




iron oven, three flatirons, six pot- 
lids, a wire birdcage and an anvil. 
There were saws, hammers, pin- 
cers, files, drills, nails, screws, 
bolts, bricks, sand, and an aid bro- 
ken sword. 

lie drew oul a sort of plan and 
went to work. With the clatter he 
made there was no chance of a 
nap, so S helped all i could, picking 
up the nuts and screws and tools 
that he dropped and bis glasses, 
Ben was a fair terror for work, 
once he was interested, It was al- 
most noon before he stepped for a 
lot of rest. We looked over what 
had been done and it didn't look so 
bad —considering. 

Ir was shaped much like a 
small li replace set up on tegs, with 
two iron doors on the from and a 
smoke pipe running from the back 
to the fireplace. He had taken the 
and irons out of the fi rep I nee and 
boarded that up so we wouldn’t 
lose any heat up the chimney. 

Bon walked around looking at 
it, proud as could lie, but worried. 

■' I 'he floor,” lie says. “It’s the 
floor that troubles me, Amos. With 
those short legs and that thin iron 
bottom, the heat—” 

“Down on t.he docks,” said l, 

“we used to hear Lhe ship- rats 
telling how the sailors build their 



cooking fires on board shift. A 
layer of sand right on the deck, 
bricks on top of that, and— " 

“Amos," he shouts, “you’ve got 
itl” and rushed for the bricks and 
sand. He put a layer of sand in lhe 
bottom t>J the affair, the bricks on 
top of that, and [.hen set (lie 
andirons in. 

1 1 looked pretty promising, 
"Eureka!" ho exclaims, step- 
ping back to admire it— and trip- 
ping over the saw. '‘Straighten 
things up a bit, Amos, while I run 
and gel some logs.” 

"Don't try l.o run," l said. "And 
by the way. do you come through 
the pantry on the way up?” 

“Why?” he asked. 

"In some ways, Ben." I said, 
"you're fairly bright, but in others 
you’re just plain dull. The joy of 
creating may he meat, and drink 
to you; but as for me, a bit of 
cb CIOS' 
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Ho was gone before 1 finished, 
hut when he came hack with the 
lo^s he did have a fine slab ol 
cheese, a loaf of rye bread, and a 
good big tankard of ale. 



warmed up like a su 
afternoon. 

“Amos,” says he, 
“we’ve done it!” 

“Thanks for the 

WE,” I said. ‘Til 

remember it:’ 
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